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FREE! Send for the SCORE of Ney’s, “Best 
Since 1812”. The melody will charm your 
home circle, and rest you. If you could buy 
the Score in music stores, it would cost fifty “ar 
centsor more. Copyrighted, it can be had only 
from us. We want to present a Score to you. 


Write for your copy NOW. The edition is limited. 











Ask Your Confreres 
About Ney’s Gold’s 


Barbed wire formerly was made to 


) ~< last. For some years it has been made 
Lo OK only “to sell.” The wire sold 33 years 





INTONEYS _ ago, was so good that it's still in use 

GOLDSESOLDERS i Jamaica, British West Indies. But 

the wire supplied since 1909, long ago rusted, because in- 

ferior in quality. Planters say that “after a couple of years 
use it’s rotten, and breaks almost anywhere.” 


This small page is large in possibilities for you. It’s to inform 
all who have not tried them, that by insisting upon Ney’s Den- 
tal Golds and Solders only, their dealer will supply these 
World's Best for over 104 years. 


Why buy costly experience, when you can save much annoy- 
ance, worry and cash thru profiting by using others’ experience, 
which costs you nothing ? 


Leading dentists will confirm our assertion that it will be im- 
possible for you to find golds equal to Ney’s in all respects. 
Suppose you try to disprove this claim of supremacy. Order 
now a tnal lot of Ney’s Solders, if you've never tried them. You 
will then be able to better your best work. They flow right 
and hold tight. They will not burn the joints. But they 
will outlast all others, and result in beautiful and invisible joints. 
After a short trial you'll know, to your profit, that “within this 
hive, we are alive.” 
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NUMBER V. 





Apologies to Bide Dudley 


J. WRIGHT BEACH, D.D.5., Buffalo, N. Y. 





This is teeming with wit and wisdom galore and as many bright and 


shining points as 


randma’s pin cushion. 


ead a dozen lines and | dare you 


to lay the book down and not finish it 


AGHOST is stalking o’er 
the land that reaches out 
with clammy hand to grip the 
throat in murd’rous vise and 
wrest its toll in fearful price 
from cringing, abject victim, 
all, who in his dreadful path 
shall fall. His fetid breath 
burns like a flame that sears 
the soul and e’en the brain 
seems robbed of every power 
to think and trembles on un- 
reason’s brink where chaos 
reigns in ribald strife, the tool 
of death, the grave of life. 
Insidious did I hear you say: 
Ah! such a word is travesty! 
This ghost that* stalks the 
country o’er and reaches out 
from shore to shore is sap- 
ping every bit of sense; is 
driving all our reason hence 
and throws the scare both left 
and right that brought us to 
this sorry plight. What name 
shall fit this prowler mean 
with crafty eyes and body 
lean! ’Tis Fear who stalks 


about our land and bids us 





yield to his command, for 
well he knows our weakest 
spot gives. greatest strength 
to his base plot. Know ye, 
who stand in shoes of men, 
and smite your breasts in firm 
token, look up! and see the 
harm it bears to fill the mind 
with weeds and tares that 
smother every bit of sense 
and makes of us but cheap 
pretense. 

The ghost called Fear has 
other names and faces, too, as 
well as games, that magnify 
his viciousness and every 
worthy thought repress. The 
dentist and the medic, too, 
have thrown the scare in me 
and you with words that reach 
the seventh floor, to us means 
naught or little more, like 
pyorrhea, if you please, or 
mayhap hoof and mouth 
disease. What right have 
we to herald loud a cure 
that is still under cloud 
and grab in shekels right and 
left from off the helpless and 
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bereft, then whiz along at 
forty-five and blow the dust 
into their eyes. Why can’t 
we wait until we know in- 
stead of making such a show 
and put our calling on the 
bink because we leap before 
we think? The cause of 
pyorrhea yet is half a guess 
and half a bet and when we 
get to cause simplex and cease 
our gray stuff to perplex, 
we'll learn to treat with com- 
mon sense and throw all nos- 
trums o’er the fence. Why 
not let out the excess gas and 
light upon the soft green 
grass and get right down to 
terrafirm to settle this gol- 
durned concern. The merry 
little “grindstone cure” is 
much more simple and as sure 
to give results that warrant 
use far more than endameba 
juice and when the roots are 
sleek and clean just get this 
fact into your bean, that 
fancy dope is just for show 
to get the victim on the go. 
Now, let us get together, 
boys; just melt our troubles 
into joys and turn the D. F. 
notions out and take the 
prophylaxis route. Forsooth, 
may not we standardize the 
treatment under any guise to 
spread our good works far 
and near and fill the dentist’s 
soul with cheer and kill the 
ghost that stalks with Fear? 


With your permish we'll 
turn our thought to other 
fields with danger fraught, 
although we beg you not to 
think you’re standing on dis- 
aster’s brink and put me down 
upon your list as just a poor 
fool pessimist, for of a truth 
it is not so, but all we seek is 





just to know why we should 
scare ourselves to death and 
sacrifice our one last breath 
to any cause that draws us 
near to that base trickster 
known as fear. But pulp ca- 
nals have got our goat from 
what is said and also wrote, 
until we’re dizzy in the head 
and wish the Lord no tooth 
was dead. Just stop and 
think where we are at before 
we're dippy as a bat and see 
where all this takes us to 
lest we find cause our acts to 
rue. For years and years no- 
body thought of trouble an 
old dead tooth wrought until 
some blooming four-eyed guy 
about a poor old root did 
spy a steptococcus hanging 
’round, a tearing up the vir- 
gin ground and raising hellen 
d—, you know, from orbit 
plate to little toe. 


Since then our high-brow 
science men have spilled 
much ink and worked the pen 
to fasten every known disease 
from tizariz to bugs and fleas 
upon the end of some old 
root that if it measured full a 
foot would lack in yards and 
rods of bulk to carry on its 
useless hulk the names of all 
the blith’ring ills accused of 
by these knights of pills. Now 
did you ever stop to think 
that people lived on eats and 
drink some thousands’ years 
in mild content before they 
knew of bugs’ intent and 
reared their young and 


praised His name devoid of 
fear or Charon’s game. No 
dread of enemy have we upon 
the land or open sea, but 
when they fight us in the dark 
and never fail to hit the 
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mark, their subtle power the 
marrow chills and every fibre 
fear instills. But when we 
find the causes true and know 
to what they must be due, all 
dread will vanish in a trice 
and light of day will follow 
night. Young man. don’t let 
the old boys get your goat 
and make you think your 
chance remote to get results 
the very best in work of such 
profound interest, because 
they X-ray every root and tell 
you that they always put the 
filling to the very end no mat- 
ter how the root may bend. 
One point that we could 
never see is how, by radiog- 
raphy, more roots than one 
upon each tooth can be exact 
in length, forsooth, when 
only one can focused be, as 
any guy can plainly see. How, 
then, can measurements be 
true by which to fill the end 
in view within a thousandth 
of an inch, a feat you'll 
wager is no cinch. Such state- 
ments by authority sounds 
fishy to old guys like me, for 
if exceptions they would 
make it would not prove the 
tule a fake. But as a stand- 
ard, try your best to make 
each filling stand the test, but 
never let your tongue get gay 
and utter in a boasting way 
that every root canal you 
treat is filled with perfect- 
ness complete. Encapsulation 
now we hear, which means 
the filling must appear about 
the end of every fang and to 
ifs owner cause no pang. Pray 
tell us why it thus should be, 
dear Doctor Rhein, for we 
would see this viewpoint 
through your august eyes and 


reach the truth just where it 
lies. We bow in humbleness 
profound before your ab- 
stract logic sound, but pray 
forgive us for this quip, the 
very thought of it should nip, 
though with our disposition 
mean we must extract it from 
our bean: why, then, is na- 
ture so at fault she should in 
our construction halt and we 
of origin mundane attempt to 
show her where she’s lame. 
She’s not a bad old scout, you 
know, if contrawise you 
would not go but fall in line 
with her behests and she will 
grant all your requests. She 
hates this anti-toxin § stuff, 
although she knows it’s just 
a bluff, but sometimes toler- 
ates its use, for most she gets 
is rank abuse. But when we 
get through flying high and 
light from out the mys’try 
sky, she'll grab us firmly by 
the hand with a: “Welcome 
to our fair land where truth 
alone shall reign supreme to 
consummate Bill Belcher’s 
dream.” Draw back the veil, 
let in the light and give us 
strength as well as might to 
help us shape our wav’ring 
course straight as an arrow 
to truth’s source. 


And now we’ll croak a little 
more just to make you good 
and sore about a thing that 
worries us, that’s got our pro- 
fesh in a muss. This task of 
ours stupendous is to make a 
lot of things our biz and set 
the dental world aright as it 
should be in our own sight. 
In us you see a martyr bold 
whose predestined duty is to 
unfold those occult secrets 
most profound and in our 
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matchless way propound to 
those of lesser mental scope— 
in fact, to be the Great White 
Hope. Our modesty will not 
permit of telling all that 
makes us fit to stand ‘in judg- 
ment over all our profession, 
great and small, but no one 
knows as well as we, because 
‘tis true you will agree to 
leave it to this bloomin’ 
chump and watch him get an 
awful bump. So, last of all, 
the X-ray great shall not es- 
cape its awful fate of being 
branded as a fake because of 
things it does not take. And 
yet a lie it would not tell if 
we knew how to read it well 
—but there’s the rub, we'd 
have you know, that adds de- 


ceit unto our woe and ren- 
ders diagnosis wrong so that 
the way to cure is long. A 
boon the Roentgengram may 
be to thousands of humanity 
if used according to good 
sense, “twill never fool you 
by pretense. Now, boys, re- 
member every way in den- 
tistry must have its day and 
all are good but some are 
worse, sometimes a_ bless- 
ing proves a curse when fool- 
ish Fear grips at your throat 
and courage seems a thing re- 
mote, just take a hunch and 
smite your breast, then put 
— courage to the test and 

“Come on, ye skulking 
ee, ye child of Fear, O! 
stalking ghost !” 





THE LIMITATIONS OF MODERN 
SURGERY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 





GEORGE W. CRILE, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio 





The following is a discussion of a nama read before the annual meeting of the 


Medical Society of the State of 
State Journal of Medicine. 


ew York and panmepes | in the New York 
A fine tribute is paid to the American dentists 


“‘who are doing the best surgical work I have ever seen. 


| WILL give you briefly a 

summary of my own 
experience at the American 
Ambulance in Paris, of con- 
_ versation with English and 
French surgeons, and of vis- 
its to hospitals in the Eng- 
lish and French lines. First 
of all, let me state regarding 
the American Ambulance 
that it is a splendidly man- 
aged hospital of over four 
hundred beds, where Dr. 
DuBouchet, the surgeon in 


charge, Dr. Joseph A. Blake, 
and the surgeons associated 
with them, are doing mag- 
nificent work. 


As to the treatment of in- 
fections, Tuffier, Carrel, and 
others, stated that since the 
war of 1870 practically no 
progress has been made. As 
Colonel Richards has pointed 
out, our theoretical consider- 
ations of asepsis, when ap- 
plied to conditions at the 
front, have broken down al- 
most completely. What can 
be done under existing con- 
ditions? 


they fall until evening. 
Sometimes aid cannot reach 
them for a day or two. Ac- 
cordingly, as is testified by 
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French and English sur- 
geons, and by our own expe- 
rience, practically every 
wound is infected. Tuffer 
informed me that if anyone 
could find an agent that 
would prevent or counteract 
infections, 50,000 men could 
be put back into the French 
lines. Carrel has brought his 
brilliant and acute mind to 
bear upon this problem, and, 
with Professor Jenkins, is 
trying to discover some 
chemical antiseptic which 
will kill existing infection. 

Surgery of the head and 
brain is rather hopeless, as 
most soldiers who are hit in 
the head are either killed out- 
right or die soon afterwards. 
The few that survive are apt 
to have abscesses and a train 
of nervous symptoms—par- 
alysis, Jacksonian epilepsy, 
etc. Gunshot wounds of the 
head make a dismal story. 

We saw a few cases of 
penetrating wounds below 
the skull and many wounds 
of the mouth and jaws. A 
high tribute should be paid 
to the American dentists, 
who are doing the best surg- 
ical work I have ever seen— 
replacing teeth, molding the 
jaw, treating fractures of the 
jaws and correcting deformi- 
ties. 

With regard to penetrating 
wounds of the neck, when 
they involve the large arter- 
ies and vessels, the soldiers 
die on the battlefield. 

Perforating wounds of the 
chest do wonderfully well, if 
the bullets are not fired at 
close range. While the sol- 


dier realizes he has been 


struck, he merely spits up a 
little blood and soon goes 
back to the firing line. With- 
in a few days he is apparent- 
ly all right. Tuffier told me 
that a serious pleuritis fol- 
lowed these wounds, but, as 
a rule, soldiers recover rap- 
idly. 

Penetrating wounds of the 
abdomen are many, and they 
are nearly always fatal. 
Tuffier told me of an organi- 
zation for .the purpose of 
sending to the front surgeons 
especially prepared to do ab- 
dominal work, in the hope 
that many lives might ‘thus 
be saved; but it was found 
impracticable to operate on 
gunshot wounds of the abdo- 
men. For instance, out of 
fifteen cases of penetrating 
wounds of the abdomen, in 
which operations were per 
formed, all fifteen died. 

I visited an English sur- 
geon who was at the front in 
Belgium, near the firing line, 
and he said they were saving 
the lives of some of the sol- 
diers who had received pene- 
trating wounds of the abdo- 
men. They use a little gen- 
eral anesthesia, most of the 
work, however, being done 
under local anesthesia. When 
the wounded soldiers are 
brought to the hospital they 
fill them up with subcutane- 
ous injections of saline solu- 
tion. They employ the tech- 
nique of anoci association, 
plus large doses of opium, 
and are getting excellent re- 
sults. 

Through the kindness of 
the officer in charge, I visited 
a hospital where I happened 
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to meet a young student 
from Newcastle, whom I 
knew, and he showed me 
what they were doing. They 
had a complete organization 
for operating and were get- 
ting gratifying results. They 
use salt solution subcutane- 
ously before operation, large 
pre-operative doses of sodium 
bicarbonate and glucose per 
rectum, minimum general an- 
esthesia, local anesthesia, the 
Fowler position, continue to 
give much saline _ solution, 
and use hot packs and the 
Murphy drip. 

Soldiers who have received 
penetrating or perforating in- 
juries of the genito-urinary 
tract do not do very well. 
While they do not die imme- 


diately, they have urinary 
fistula, perforation of the 
bladder and _ rectum, and 


every complication imagina- 
ble. 

Passing to the extremities, 
we have the story of frac- 
tures. I will not enlarge on 
this subject, except to men- 
tion the amazing fact that 
practically all compound 
fractures that are infected— 
and this includes nearly all 
of them—are followed by 
union. 

Where first aid is most 
needed it breaks down under 
the existing conditions at the 
front. Tuffier said that at 
one time, near one of the 
coast towns where heavy 
and terrific fighting was 
going on, they had from 3,- 
000 to 5,000 men to care for 
daily. He said all the sur- 
geons and their assistants 


were overworked. You can 





readily understand that if 
you have 5,000 wounded to 
care for your resources will 
be taxed to the utmost. You 
could not take time to pass 
even a drink of water to 
these wounded soldiers. All 
they could do was to gather 
up the wounded as fast as 
they could, exhausted as they 
were from overwork, and 
pile them on the floor, side 
by side. First, the trains 
carrying troops bound for 
the front had the right of 
way; second, the trains carry- 
ing ammunition for _ the 
troops; third, the trains car- 
rying food for the troops, 
and fourth, and last, the 
trains to bring back the 
wounded who were dying 
and those who were dead. 
In the early days of the war 
they could not get water for 
the soldiers, and at the sid- 
ings some of them died. 
This is an example of what 
is going on today at the 
front. 


I wish to say, in conclu- 
sion, just one more thing: 
In this land of plenty, of 
peace, quiet and happiness, 
let us not forget the Belgian 
physicians. They are in a 
bad way, and we ought to 
feel, on the ground of com- 
mon humanity, as well as on 
the ground of professional 
brotherhood, that they ought 
to be helped and that we as a 
profession should do all we 
can to aid these physicians as 
well as the Belgian people. 
As a profession, our thought, 
our sympathy, our special 
duty should go out to the 
Belgian physicians. 
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THE TRAVELING DENTAL 
AMBULANCE 


"THE importance of dental 
attention to the soldier is 
one of the features of this 
world war. One of the rea- 
sons the dental dispensary in 
the schools received its first 
recognition in Germany was 
that it was supported by the 
government as a war meas- 
ure. The comparatively few 
soldiers with a good dental 
equipment, made it necessary 
for them to correct the cause 
at its beginning and with char- 
acteristic Teutonic thorough- 
ness, the free dental treat- 
ment of school children, whose 
parents were unable to pay, 
was commenced some twenty- 
five years ago. As a result, 
the teeth of the German sol- 
dier are undoubtedly in better 
condition than any other. It 
is said that over 800 dentists 
are with the German troops. 
Just how many are with the 
Allies is unknown. Over one 
hundred and fifty Canadian 
dentists are with the colors, 
as well as many mechanical 
workmen. 

In times of peace, a large 
part of the rejections were 
due to imperfect teeth and 
with the advanced age of 
many men now serving, it 
would be impossible to accept 
them unless provisions for the 
care of their teeth had not 
become a part of the war 
machine. 

While the dentist, and par- 
ticularly the American dentist, 
has made good in the work of 
the American Ambulance 


Hospital, the provision for 
bringing him to the very back 
door of the trenches in which 
the men are fighting, moving 
from one point to another 
along the firing line, is dis- 
tinctly new. This is by means 
of an automobile-omnibus, 
large enough to hold the den- 
tist, an assistant for mechani- 
cal work and a full equip- 
ment, including a dental chair. 
As modern warfare means 
telephones and electric lights 
underground, it may well be 
fitted with even an electric 
engine and lathe. 


We present the picture of 
a French “stomatological car- 
riage” which originally ap- 
peared in La Nature (Paris) 
with the following descrip. 
tion : 


“According to official infor- 
mation, in this dental car were 
performed during the month 
of October, 1915, more than 
1,800 different operations (ex- 
tractions, fillings, cleanings, 
treatments for gingivitis or 
stomatitis, etc.), without men- 
tioning the implantation of 36 
teeth and of 14 new pieces of 
jaw-bone. 


“Time and the fatigue of 
the staff, including only Dr. 
Gaumerais, assisted by one 
dentist and one special mech- 
anician, unfortunately limit 
the output of the new device. 
The number of these stoma- 
tological automobiles, there- 
fore, must be increased until 
the region traversed by each 
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does not exceed that occupied 
by four army corps. This 
useful service would then be 
brought to all who need it in 
the resting camps and would 
carry its dental care almost up 
to the firing-line itself. While 
the operator calms the throb- 
bing pains of toothache, cures 
caries, or lances an abscess, the 
mechanician repairs or re- 
places broken teeth. And 
such repairs are indispensable 
to the army, since by the side 
of young men are now fight- 





ing middle-aged men in their 
fifties.” 

The dentists of Australia 
are subscribing to a fund of 
500 English pounds for such 
an ambulance. It will be fully 
equipped for operative and 
mechanical work as well as 
surgical operations. A large 
portion of this amount has 
been subscribed by dentists 
and civilians and it will soon 
be available for use in the 
relief of the soldier boys from 
Australia. 














‘The Dental Ambulance” 
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PREPAREDNESS LEAGUE OF 
AMERICAN DENTISTS 


bd has been clearly demon- 
strated that any country 


. desiring peace must be pre- 


pared to enforce its de- 
mands; to do otherwise is to 
court trouble. The necessity 
of the déntist as a part of 
the war machinery has been 
brought most forcefully to 
the mind of even the layman. 
Back of an efficient army 
and navy we must have in- 
dustrial as well as profes- 
sional preparedness. Every 
branch of industry that 
would be of service in time 
of war has been catalogued, 
the medical profession is or- 
ganizing, and now the den- 
tists areacting on thesameline. 

An organization has been 
effected with Drs. A. P. Hin- 
man, president of the Nation- 
al Dental Association; Otto 
U. King, Huntington, Ind.; 
F. W. Low, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and H. J. Burkhart, Batavia, 
N. Y., as trustees. Drs. J. W. 
Beach, H. A. Pullen and M. 
B. Eschleman, Buffalo, N. 
Y., are chairman, vice-chair- 
man and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. 

The organization of this 
movement is, primarily, for 
the benefit of the dental pro- 
fession. A registration bureau 
is established where the name 
of each dentist is recorded 
who. agrees to prepare the 
mouth of one candidate for 
enlistment among the worthy 
poor to meet the require- 
ments of the U. S. Army. 
The dentist will be protected 
from imposition by stringent 


rules and will be called upon 
for such service only when 
needed by his country, and in 
no way will it conflict with 
nresent or future army legis- 
lation. 

The second and main ob- 
ject is to develop and stand- 
ardize our weakest member, 
that of oral surgery. The 
European war has given 
birth to a new oral surgery, 
and American dentists have 
been vitally instrumental in 
this direction. We want the 
dentists of the United States 
to receive the benefits of 
these developments; there- 
fore the league will inaugu- 
rate a plan whereby clinics 
and instructions will be given 
bv oral surgeons, orthodon- 
tists and prosthodontists to 
render those competent who 
desire to undertake this im- 
portant branch of our work. 
Sections are being formed in 
many cities for this purpose, 
and the movement is being 
supported by many of our 
eminent dentists. 

Oral surgery being our 
weakest member, now is the 
time to bring this branch 
within the field of our own 
specialty. It is a regrettable 
fact that 75 per cent. of this 
work is done by the general 
surgeon, few of whom pos- 
sess the requisite technical 
knowledge necessary to ob- 
tain the best results. 

Circular letters are being 
forwarded to members of the 
dental profession asking your 
cooperation in the work of 
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the league, and we most 
heartily indorse the same as 
worthy of your support. 
Active members are admit- 
ted for one ($1) dollar; as- 


sociate members may register 
without fee. 

Headquarters are at No. 3, 
Professional Bldg., 131 Allen 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





FLOOR PLANS OF THE ROCHESTER 
DENTAL DISPENSARY 


HE following pages con- 
tain etchings of the dif- 
ferent ‘floor plans of the Ro- 
chester Dental Dispensary. 
They speak for themselves, 
and with the former article 
on this subject you get a very 
good idea of the institution 
as a whole. It will be suf- 
ficient at this time to call 
your attention to some mate- 
rial difference between this 
and the plan of the Forsyth 
Infirmary. 

The boiler house and most 
of the heating plant is located 
in a separate building and 
not in the basement, which 
contains a small kitchen and 
lunch room. This will be a 
great convenience to the op- 
erating staff and the visitor. 
The active centers are group- 
ed and not distributed about 
the building, and the first 
thine presenting itself to 
your notice is the informa- 
tion booth and_ telephone 
board, communicating with 
every part of the structure. 
The clerk has an office ad- 
joining that of the director, 
but entirely separate, thus in- 
suring privacy and prevent- 
ing needless interruption. The 
general waiting rooms, as 
well as the check room, are 
to the left of the entrance 
hall. 

The general operating room 


will contain twenty units, 
with space for double that 
number. The Forsyth, with 
“Greater Boston,” has a much 
larger field to serve, and it 
must be remembered an im- 
portant part of the work in 
Rochester will be the corps 
of “Dental Hygienists” em- 
ployed in caring for the chil- 
dren’s teeth in the schools of 
the city, and it is hoped these 
prophylactic treatments will, 
in many cases, serve to re- 
move the need of actual op- 
erative work in the mouth. 

Instead of a general sterili- 
zation of instruments in a 
room provided for that pur- 
pose, as at the Forsyth, indi- 
vidual sterilizers will be at 
each chair and the operator 
held strictly responsible for 
the care of his own equip- 
ment. 

The orthodontia_  depart- 
ment is contained in the left 
wing, and sufficient space is 
given this important work, 
which means so much in pre- 
ventive dentistry. A kitchen- 
ette is a feature of the right 
wing, adjoining the surgical 
recovery room. 

A great deal of time and 
study has been given to the 
preparation of these plans 
and the experience of the 
Forsyth institution to guide 
the builders. 
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A NEW DENTAL LAW FOR NEW 
YORK STATE CREATES THE DEN- 
TAL HYGIENIST AND PROVIDES 

FOR HER INSTRUCTION. 


ee HE recently enacted den- tion to establish a course and 
tal law of New York empowered to grant a di- 
State is revolutionary in ploma. 


many respects. It makes den- The provisions of the law 

- yr i sen 1 omy on this subject are as follows: 
e office of denta ienis : 

created, but any pA dis- Pag Mersey pont ary 

pensary or infirmary legally corporated and register- 

incorporated and _ registered ed by the regents, and 

by the Board of Regents of maintaining a proper 


the University of the State 

of New York, and maintain- ergo Anke in Agee 
fgets wear ye may establish a course 
wae ee eee © of study in oral hygiene; 
equipment, may establish a all students upon en- 
course of study for her in- trance shall present evi- 


struction. The City of Ro- 
chester has signified its will- parsagg nf = ae te 


. g be = > 
wer rio sna et school, and may be grad- 
r. Georg ans g1rt O uated in one year as den- 


the new dental dispensary, to tal hygienists, upon com- 


appropriate the sum of twen- plyi . ae 
ying with the prelimi- 
ty thousand dollars annually nary requirements to ex- 


for the establishment and aminations by the board, 
maintenance of a corps of ethteh sates 

dental hygienists in the pub- <r 
lic schools, for a period of A. A fee of five dol- 
five years. Mr. Eastman, lars. 








after this period, will provide B. Evidence that they 
funds to maintain the work are twenty years 
as a part of the service of the of age, a legal 
dental dispensary. Steps will resident of the 
be taken to establish a school State of New 
for the proper training of York, and of 
dental hygienists in the Ro- good moral 
chester Dental Dispensary. character. 

While Dr. A. C. _ Fones, C. That they have 
Bridgeport, Conn., has fur- complied with 
nished a course of twelve and fulfilled the 
weeks for the special training preliminary and 
of women as dental hygien- professional re- 
ists, and three classes have quirements and 
been graduated, this will be the requirements 








the first incorporated institu- of the statue. 
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After having satisfac- 
torily passed such exam- 
ination they shall be reg- 
istered and licensed as 
dental hygienists by the 
regents, under such rules 
as the regents shall pre- 
scribe. 

Any licensed dentist, 
public wmstitution or 
school authorities may 
employ such licensed and 
registered dental hygien- 
ists. Such dental hygi- 
enists may.remove lime 
deposits, accretions and 
stains from the exposed 
surfaces of the teeth, but 
shall not perform any 
other operation on the 
teeth or tissues of the 
mouth. They may oper- 
ate im the office of any 
licensed dentist, or im 
any public institution or 
im the schools under the 
general direction or su- 
pervision of a licensed 
dentist, but nothing here- 
im shall be construed as 
authorizing any dental 
hygienist performing any 
operation in the mouth 
without supervision. 
The regents may revoke 
the license of any licens- 
ed dentist who shall per- 
mit any dental hygienist 
operating under his su- 
pervision to perform any 
operation other than that 
permitted under the pro- 
visions of this section. 

The law creates a secretary 
of the examining board, 
whose salary is fixed at 
$4,000 per annum. His duties 
are to look after the enforce- 
ment of the law and carry 


out the commands of the 
board. 


Provision is made for the 
examination of second-year 
students in anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry and metal, 
lurgy. The four-year course 
is prescribed for all gradu- 
ates in dentistry after 1921. 
The present year is the last 
in, which a student, may be 
received for a_ three-year 
course. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the board, the regents 
mav issue a permit to gradu- 
ates from dental colleges in 
the State to be employed in 
registered dental dispensa- 
ries, infirmaries and_ public 
institutions while under the 
direction or supervision of a 
licensed dentist, in the inter- 
im between graduation and 
one year thereafter. This 
permit may be revoked for 
cause and shall not be issued 
except such graduate has a 
definite offer of a position in 
such dental dispensaries, in- 
firmaries or public institu- 
tions. 

Yearly’ registration of all 
dentists, with an annual fee 
of two dollars is a provision 
of the new law. Every li- 
censed dentist or dental hygi- 
enist must conspicuously dis- 
play at each operating chair 
their name and certificate of 
registration. 

The enforcement of the 
law is placed in the hands of 
the attorney-general of the 
State with a penalty of fines 
and imprisonment for con- 
victions. 


The law takes effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1916. 
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* ORAL HYGIENE AND THE CHILD 





F. A. KEYES, D.M.D., Boston, Mass. 
Read at the Quincy Woman's Club, Quincy, Mass. 


M Y subject this evening is 

oral hygiene in its rela- 
tion to adolescence; that is, 
how does the care or the neg- 
lect of the teeth affect the 
health of the child and later 
of the youth and adult. 

Let us start at the very be- 
ginning; the period of the 
eruption of the temporary 
teeth, commonly called the 
teething period. The cutting 
of these baby teeth is a source 
of great anxiety to the pa- 
rents and of great pain to the 
child. This pain cannot be 
entirely avoided; but it can 
be relieved in a great many 
cases by massaging the gums 
and by the liberal use of 
mouth washes. I should most 
earnestly suggest that the 
mouth of the infant be wash- 
ed regularly with some mild 
antiseptic mouth wash from 
the very first day of its ap- 
pearance on earth. If these 
ordinary precautions are ob- 
served, the child should have 
little trouble in cutting his 
first teeth. It used to be the 
fashion to blame all diseases 
of obscure origin as some of 
the diarrheas, convulsions, 
etc., on the teething period, 
which in part is justified, for 
it has been found that those 
children who had an easy 
time cutting these first teeth 
are free from these diseases. 
If then, by massage, use of 
mouth washes, and in urgent 
cases a visit to the dentist, 
we can eliminate excessive 
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pain during the teething pe- 
riod, we can also eliminate 
these accessory, not neces- 
sary, diseases of this period. 

The period of eruption of 
these baby teeth extends from 
the sixth or seventh month 
to the second year. « By the 
end of the second year the 
child has all of the temporary 
teeth, twenty in number. The 
health of these teeth should 
be zealously guarded. The 
slightest sign of decay should 
be a warning to the watchful 
parent, and the child should 
be taken immediately to a 
dentist. If more children be- 
tween the ages of three and 
four were taken to the den- 
tist, the premature loss of 
these teeth, the pain and dis- 
comfort caused by their ex- 
tensive decay between the 
sixth and twelfth years would 
be a rarity. The importance 
of these temporary teeth can- 
not be overestimated. They 
are the source of many of the 
infectious diseases of child- 
hood unless they are kept in 
a sound, healthy condition. 
Their neglect is also the cause 
of irregular permanent teeth 
later on. In over 75 per cent. 
of the cause of irregular teeth 
the cause is directly traceable 
to the premature loss of the 
baby teeth. Of the cases of 
irregular teeth which have 
come under my personal ob- 
servation, more have been 
due to the neglect and loss of 
these temporary teeth than to 
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adenoids, thumbsucking and 
all the other bad habits of 
childhood put together. 

. Statistics compiled from 
examination of the mouths 
of thousands of school chil- 
dren between six and four- 
teen shows that over 95 per 
cent. of these baby teeth are 
badly decayed, with gums in 
a swollen, painful condition. 
Nature intends that these 
teeth should remain whole 
and healthy until they are 
forced out by the permanent 
teeth. But this happens in 
only five per cent. of the 
cases. Ninety-five childen 
out of every hundred lose 
their baby teeth before na- 
ture intended they should. 
This condition should not be 
allowed to persist, if it is 
within our power, and it is, 
to prevent it. 

The first permanent tooth 
erupts at the sixth year. This 
is known as the six-year 
molar. It erupts behind the 
temporary molar tooth, and 
many times is mistaken for 
them. Watch this tooth. It 
is the keynote of the arch of 
the mouth. It is the most 
important “grinder’ and _ its 
extraction causes a narrowing 
of the arch of the mouth and 
consequently irregular teeth. 
And yet, important though 
this tooth is, there is not one 
adult in a hundred, who pos- 
sesses all four of these six- 
year molars. 

From the sixth to the four- 
teenth year the permanent 
teeth are forcing out the tem- 
porary or baby teeth and 
erupting into place. Nature 
is shedding the temporary 


teeth and making room for 
the permanent adult set. It is 
during this period that most 
of the so-called diseases of 
childhood are _ contracted. 
With ninety-five per cent. of 
the children’s mouths in a 
dirty, neglected condition, 
with several teeth in each of 
these mouths acting as ideal 
incubators for the growth of 
disease germs, is it any won- 
der that measles, whooping- 
cough or the more dangerous 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., 
have been a necessary experi- 
ence of almost every child? 
Yet it is only lately that the 
mouth has been seriously con- 
sidered a possible source of 
the trouble. 


I am going to read you sta- 
tistics which I gathered while 
acting as visiting dentist at 
St. Vincent’s Orphanage of 
Boston. These statistics are 
most striking and will, I 
think, prove to you beyond a 
doubt that there is a very 
close relation between the 
conditions of the mouth and 
the health of the child. 

Many diseases from pub- 
erty throughout adult life 
have their origin in neglected 
oral conditions. The teeth 
may be the source of an in- 
fectious arthritis commonly 
called rheumatism? This has 
been proven by the fact that 


after the extraction of ab- 


scessed teeth the rheumatism 
has disappeared, although it 
failed to respond to any other 
treatment before the teeth 
were extracted, Chronic dys- 
pepsia, caused by faulty mas- 
tication of food, gastric ulcer, 
cancer of the tongue, often 
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caused by rough, jagged 
teeth, appendicitis, septicemia, 
acute endocardis, due to the 
absorption of pus from ab- 
scessed teeth or pyorrhea, 
diseased condition of the 
gums, all these are only a few 
of the diseases of adult life 
traceable to the mouth. Local 
diseases of the nose, throat, 
ears are often indirectly 
caused by decayed teeth. 
Lately astigmatism of the eye 
have been proven to bear a 
very important relation to the 
condition of the teeth. In 
fact, you can see that the care 
of the teeth is important not 
only to the health of children, 
but their neglect is responsi- 
ble, directly or indirectly, for 
the ills of adult life. 

So we have considered 
briefly the relation of the 
mouth to the physical condi- 
tion of the individual. Let 
us now consider for a mo- 
ment the sociological and 
mental diseases, insanity and 
drunkenness. In my recent 
examination of the patients 
of one of our state hospitals 
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for the insane, I found only 
two per cent. of the inmates 
with clean mouths. 
“Whether or not entame- 
ba really have any direct re- 
lationship to certain cases of 
mental alienation, it certainly 
must be granted that decayed 
teeth and suppurating gums, 
with bad oral hygiene neces- 
sarily resulting, do not add to 
the patient’s physical health. 
In fact they may destroy the 
appetite, lead to gastro-intes- 
tinal upset, constipation or 
diarrhea, salivation and foul 
breath and make of the 
mouth, gums and teeth excel- 
lent culture media and breed- 
ing places for the germs there 
existing, with the possibility 
of chronic focal infection 
playing a definite role in rela- 
tionship to anemia, lowered 
general bodily health, focal 
toxic or infective conditions 
elsewhere in the body, and 
perhaps even to the mental 
condition of the patient. The 
condition should surely re- 
ceive more consideration than 
psychiatrists have been in the 
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habit of giving it in the past, 
and oral hygiene should be a 
by-word among the mentally 
disturbed as- well as it is 
among the mentally _bal- 
anced.” (Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Vol. 
CLXXIII, No. 15.) 

In an insane hospital at 
Lakefield (State) eight cases 
of diagnosed insanity were 
completely cured after the 
extraction of impacted wis- 
dom teeth. It was concluded 
from this that the constant 
pain from these teeth had 
acted reflexly on the nerve 
centers; producing symptoms 
of insanity, and when the 
cause was removed the symp- 
toms disappeared. 


Drunkards_ rarely have 
good teeth. Now one of the 
modern reasons for drunken- 
ness is given as_ ill-nourish- 
ment, the victim being forced 
to use stimulants to take the 
place of proper food. But 
oftentimes even with proper 
food he is unable to masti- 
cate it properly anl thereby 
loses much of its nourishing 
effects. The wife of the vil- 
lage drunkard was often 
blamed for her husband’s 
weakness because, forsooth, 
she was a scold, or a poor 
housekeeper or a poor cook. 
May it not have been due in 
part to the fact that the man 
was unable to chew properly 
what his wife cooked, prop- 
erly or improperly? Dr. 
Osler says: “If I were asked 
to say whether more physical 
deterioration was produced 
by alcohol or by defective 
teeth, I should unhesitatingly 
say, defective teeth.” 


shea tf. wT A T 


In reform schools and 
prisons a set of good, healthy 
teeth is a rarity. More and 
more is written every day in 
the medical and dental papers 
to prove that decayed and 
consequently painful teeth are 
the starting point of many a 
criminal career. One of the 
saddest cases of suicide in my 
experience was brought about 
by a young lawyer’s desire to 
stop the pain in a tooth which 
he was afraid to have treated. 
I could enumerate many more 
instances of this kind, bear- 
ing out the truth of the direct 
or indirect results of painful 
teeth. 

These statements are no 
mere flight of fancy; they are 
based wholly on_ scientific 
facts and research. 


If you accept them as true, 
why delay about remedying 
the conditions which cause 
them? Given a child at the 
age of two years, placed in 
the care of a dentist, J] prom- 
ise that over fifty per cent. of 
children’s diseases could be 
eliminated. Dentists have 
known this for years, you 
know it now, and it behooves 
you to see that your hus- 
bands and brothers take the 
necessary steps to have com- 
pulsory dentistry in the pub- 
lic schools. You, mothers of 
children, take them at once to 
your family dentist for exam- 
ination. See that they follow 
his instructions carefully; 
that they know how to use 
the toothbrush properly, and 
that they use it daily. 

This movement here in 
Quincy to establish a school 
dental clinic for the care of 
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worthy but indigent children 
is not merely a philanthropic 
movement, it is a practical 
necessity. Consider this sig- 
nificant fact: that many do- 
nations for dental purposes 
have been received in the past 
few years, not from altruistic 
philanthropists but from wise 
business men who recognize 
the economic value of their 
contributions as well as its 
humanitarian power, and who 
should be forever enrolled in 
the grateful memory of child- 
hood for their endowments of 
such institutions as the For- 
syth of Boston, named from 
its benefactors and the simi- 
lar institution in Rochester, 
N. Y., made possible by the 
generosity of Mr. George 
Eastman, of that city. 

You have no millionaire 
philanthropists in Quincy, I 
suppose—no Forsyth broth- 
ers nor an Eastman. But nei- 
ther have Cambridge, Chelsea 
nor Brockton. And yet these 
cities and many others like 
them which are entirely de- 
pendent upon their own re- 
sources nevertheless find it 
worth while to support mu- 
nicipal dental clinics, because 
they realize that it is a con- 
servation of time, energy, and 
therefore municipal efficiency. 


These cities have found it 
most economical to establish 
dental infirmaries .in~ the 
school buildings. Children, 
needing treatment, whose pa- 
rents are unable to consult a 
private dentist are placed in 
the hands of the school den- 
tist. Thus they receive im- 
mediate relief from pain, and 
the necessary care at a mini- 
mum cost. 





FAD A Tf. 


The amount necessary to 
establish such an infirmary as 
I stated to the dentists of 
Quincy, would approximately 
be $500, the cost of one Ford 
automobile. I understand that 
the city possesses an abund- 
ance of these most useful 
conveyances. Why not put 
the price of one auto into a 
perpetual investment in the 
health of the school children? 

In conclusion I might read 
you a little poem which will 
bring out a side of the ques- 
tion which, while not so im- 
portant scientifically, is, I am 
sure, of greatest importance 
to the fair sex—the aesthetic 
value of good teeth: 


When first I saw her eyes’ 
celestial blue. 

Her cheeks’ vermilion, and the 
carmine hue, 

That melted on her lips; her 
auburn hair 

That floated playful on the 
yielding air; 

And then that ‘neck within 
those graceful curls, 

Molten: from Cleopatra’s liquid 
pearls; 

I whispered to my heart—we’ll 
fondly seek 

The means, the hour, to hear 
the angel speak; 

For sure such language from 
those lips must flow, 

As none but pure and seraph 
natures know. 


“°*"Twas said—twas done—the 
fit occasion came, 
As if to quench betimes the 
kindling flame 
Of love and admiration—for 
she spoke, 
And lo, the heavenly spell for- 
ever broke; 
The _ fancied angel vanished 
into alr, 
And left unfortunate © Urilla 
there: 
For when her parted lips dis- 
closed to view 
Those ruined arches, veiled in 
ebon hue, 
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Where love had thought to 
feast the ravished sight 


On orient gems _ reflecting 
snowy light, 
Hope, disappointed, silently 


retired, 
Disgust trimphant came, and 
love expired. 


“Let every fair one shun Urilla’s 
fate, 

And awake to action ere it be 
too late; 

Let each successive day unfail- 
ing bring 


The brush, the dentifrice, and 
from the spring, 

The cleansing flood—the labor 
will be small, 

And blooming health will soon 
reward it all. 

Or, if her past neglect pre- 
clude relief, 

By gentle means like 
assuage her grief; 

The Seated art can remedy the 
iil, 

Restore her hopes, and make 
her lovely still.” 


these 





ENGLISH LESSONS AND MOUTH 
AY GIENE 





It was to the courtesy of Dr. Otis B. Nesbit, in charge of the hygiene depart- 


ment of the Gary, Ind., public schools, that we were enabl 
Miss Vincent’s account of how she stimulated her pupils’ interest 


April issue, 


to present, in the 


in the toothbrush by having them keep . blackboard record of its daily use. 


He sends this new material accompanied b 

a batch of her pupils’ work, some of whic 
gave an assignment as an English lesson, a poem on the teeth. 
These are sixth grade pupils. She is now 


forth the enclosed and more. 


y aletter. “Miss Vincent sent me 
I thought you would enjoy. She 
It brought 


insisting that each pupil bring from their dentist a statement that their teeth 
have been put in good condition.” 


A LITTLE girl named Pa- 
tricia lived in a small 
town called Tremont. In this 
town there was but one den- 
tist who had a very good prac- 
tice. Patricia liked the den- 
tist as a man, but not to have 
to sit in his chair which is 
not unusual for little girls and 
boys. Patricia was very pop- 
ular among her school chums 
and they all thought her 
pretty, they did not think her 
beautiful though on account 
of her ugly teeth. Every 
month Patricia went to the 
dentist. She had to wait a 
long time too because there 
was so many people. Patri- 
cia went out into the woods 
one day and wept because she 
did not have pretty teeth like 
Jane Black. While she was 
crying she heard a voice which 
said— 


Dear little girl do not cry, 
Your teeth will be pretty by and 


y; 
If you will brush them good every 


ay, 
Then your teeth will not decay. 


She turned around and saw 
a fairy, her eyes were full of 
surprise. When she really 
saw a fairy then Patricia 
answered— 


Thank you, good fairy, I shall try 
To make my teeth pretty by and 


by. 


Patricia would have stayed 
in the woods and talked to the 
fairy, but the fairy vanished. 

Patricia ran home as fast 
as she could go and rubbed 
and polished and brushed as 
hard as she could until her 
teeth were as white as snow. 
When she grew up she took 
the prize of the State for 
having the preetiest teeth. 





| 
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Go to the dentist twice a year, 
Keep your teeth white and clean, 
Brush your teeth morning and 
night, 
If you do you'll feel just right. 
—DorotHy Dopnce. 





ADVICE. 


If you would have good teeth, 
And none of them decay, 

Go to the dentist twice a year, 
Be sure and do not delay. 
—MARGARETHA GHINABAEGER. 





YOUR TEETH. 


Your teeth are the most precious 
of pearls, 
Even more precious than any 
curls, 
So if you want to have beauty, 
Just keep them nice and clean 
And be pretty. 
—Davip Hopcer. 





I have a great big appetite, 
And all the boys think that I am 
right, 
So if you want one just like mine, 
You’ll have to wash you teeth on 
time. 
—IRENE C. ZOLp. 





Hurrah for the dentist, 
Hurrah for the teeth. 
Hurrah for the toothbrush, 
Hurrah for the paste. 
—SyLviA CurrtIs. 





To keep the teeth from decay, 
Clean your teeth without delay, 
As for the dentist is always right, 
With clean teeth you enjoy every 
bite. 
* . . * * 
There was a girl named Nell, 
Who cleaned her teeth extra well. 
There was a boy named Jack, 
His beng their cleaning they did 


ack. 
The girl named Nell 
Was liked extra well. 
The boy named Jack 
Their love did lack. 
—GEoRGE D. 





Clean hands and clean face, 
Clean clothes and clean rooms, 
Clean lawns and clean nails, 
But clean teeth beats them all. 
—KENNETH LARSON. 


POLLY MAY 


The Chester children got 
out of bed rather early Satur- 
day morning because they 
were going down to the depot 
to meet their cousin who was 
coming to their house. The 
cousin—whose name was Pol- 
ly May was coming from 
Springfield, Utah. 

The Chester  children— 
there were three of them, 
lived in Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia. 

The oldest was Charles who 
was fourteen years, the next 
oldest was Lucy who was 
twelve years, and the young- 
est was Grace who was eight 
years. Polly the cousin, was 
twelve years. 

As they. walked to break- 
fast Mrs. Chester asked them 
if they had brushed their 
teeth. They answered “No.” 


This was the one rule Mrs. 
Chester wanted them to obey. 
The children didn’t like it 
though and they never brushed 
their teeth without being told. 

Their excuse was “We don’t 
have time in the morning.” 

But now as they went to 
the depot, Mrs. Chester told 
them “when Polly was here 
they all would have to brush 
their teeth every morning.” 


They had not time to 
answer because the train was 
coming. 


Polly May was the first one 
to come down the steps. She 
had brown eyes and brown 
hair. She also was dressed 
in brown. | 

All of her cousins thought 
she was a very pretty little 
girl. 
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They played all day and at 
night they went to bed after 
playing hard all day. 

The next morning they 
didn’t want to brush their 
teeth. 

Polly said, “Let’s Pretend.” 

They all asked her how she 
could pretend. 

She answered, “We all will 
play that our teeth are pearls 
in a red silk box. You know 
pearls are only beautiful when 
they are clean, and that is 
really what our teeth are.” 

The others liked the idea 
and every morning all were 
anxious to brush their teeth 
first. 

Polly told them the other 
“Pretends” that helped in 
their work. 

The next month Polly went 
home and every one was very 
sad to see her go. 

When later they went to 
the dentist he said “Their 
teeth are perfect.” 

The reason was 
Teeth Never Decay.” 

And all of their teeth were 
clean “Thanks to Polly.” 


“Clean 





TOMMY THE LITTLE 
SOLDIER BOY. 
KARL GRUENERT 


Once there was a little boy 
and his name was Tommy. 
One day he was playing with 
his friends and his grand- 
father came to his _ house. 
Tommy ran to the house and 
wanted his grandfather to tell 
him a story. 

A few days before that, 
Tommy’s mother had told his 
grandfather that he wouldn’t 
clean his teeth. 


LALRO a fe a | 


When Tommy came to the 
house his grandfather told 
him that he had a fine story 
to tell. Tommy sat on grand- 
pa’s knee. 

“Once upon a time,” began 
his grandfather, “there was 
to be a great battle between 
two armies. In the one army 
the men had teeth that- were 
shining like pearls. And in 
the other army, the men had 
neglected to clean their teeth. 

The morning of the battle 
there were two straight lines 
of soldiers. The healthy and 
clean soldiers soon defeated 
the other soldiers without 
loss.”’ 

From that day on Tommy 
always cleaned his teeth three 
times a day. He told his 
friends that he was going to 
be a soldier when he was a 
man. 





TUNEFUL TONSIL TALK. 


Mary had a little cough, 
Its bark was loud and sneezy. 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That cough was always wheezy. 


It went with her to school, of 
course; 
And met the school physician, 
Who found her adenoids were 
large, - 
According to his mission. 


But now those horid adenoids, 
Her cough and tonsils vicious, 
Repose upon:-a doctor’s shelf, 
And Mary feels delicious. ° 
—Doc Nr Wroc. 





TEETH. 


Take care of your teeth when 
you are young 
For it is worse than being hung, 
When you are big and strong like 
father, 
To have your teeth such a bother. 
—ARNOLD BLAESE. 
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ZEIDLER WRITES AS THEY PAINT 


J. CRIMEN ZEIDLER, D.D.S., New Orleans, Louisiana 


LEASE, Mr. Editor, my 
offices are all in an up- 
set, and the air is mingled 
with the odor of paint, plas- 
ter, putty and dust, and I 
have sneaked off to the only 
clean corner in the place, and 
there bumping into my type- 
writer—mechanically speak- 
ing, the other being out to 
lunch—I thought that I 
would ask you to let me rave 
to my fellow dentists. 


Last night I tucked myself 
cozily under the sheets and 
propping my head so that the 
light fell over my left shoul- 
der—not that I-am one eyed, 
but it seems that I remember 
something about that being 
the proper way to have the 
light when one is desirous of 
reading, I eagerly proceeded 
to read and digest my latest 
issue of Oral Hygiene from 
“kiver to kiver’—and by the 
way that front and_ back 
“kiver”’ of the November is- 
sue was one more nifty piece 
of work, eh what? Well I 
read and read until my eyes 
burned and I switched off the 
glims and fell sleep with vari- 
ous thoughts. as to how I 
would spend that million dol- 
lars. I was just about to spend 
the last fifty thousand, all in 
nice new gold currency when 
the jingling of the phone 
bell disturbed me, and pick- 
ing up the receiver a gruff 
voice said: “Hey—is you the 
doctor—well I’m the painter 
and wants to know what 
color youse wants de ceiling 





of your office did in.” Now 
that’s some contrast eh? . 
From spending a million dol- 
lars to directing what color 
paint you want in your office. 
In the sleepy mood I was in I 
called back for him to do it 
in buff or yellow, or as near 
the color of gold as possible, 
and by the way I added, don’t 
forget to do the wood work 
up in silver—that will all 
contrast nicely with that mil- 
lion dollars. The fragrant 
odor of a good hot cup of 
New Orleans coffee was 
wafted by my nostrils, and 
with the refreshing and exul- 
tant feeling that that odor 
gives to one accustomed to it, 
I was brought to the realiza- 
tion of facts and I gave a 
sensible retort with someone 
leaving the phone with a 
grumble—I think that it was 
the head painter—the fellow 
that looked like the recent 
cold spell had scared him off 
from washing his face. After 
partaking of my coffee I roll- 
ed over and tried to spend 
that remaining fifty thousand, 
but my old Big Ben was on 
the job and it tinkled noisily © 
to the refrain of ‘I hear you 
calling me.’ 


Just a few minutes ago I 
received the quarterly bulletin 
of the Indiana State Dental 
Association and as the cover 
was stamped ‘Marked Copy’ 
I at once proceeded to look up 
the marked part and found 
it to be the editorial page 
with an editorial written by 
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Otto—and he’s King allright 
when it comes to , writing 
stuff right from the shoulder. 


Otto does not like the mer- 
cenary spirit that predomin- 
ated the meeting out at Fris- 
co—I call it Frisco just to be 
mean, and Otto is right, as 
he generally is. I do not ap- 
prove of it also which makes 
Otto all the more right. We 
had a splendid example of it 
down here in New Orleans 
when we paid out good hard 
earned cash for the services of 
several men to come here and 
read essays and give clinics 
on articles which they sold. 
Otto does not like to bring be- 
fore any society any essayist, 
or clinician who presents this 
form of commercialism and 
perfidious salesmanship—and 
again Otto is right, and my 
agreeing with him makes him 
all the more so. 

Otto—he and I went to 
school together—goes on to 
say; “If we continue to per- 
mit men to read papers and 
give clinics who have a ‘nig- 
ger in the wood pile’ proposi- 
tion back of it, we will in the 
very near future lower our 
standard of ethics to that of 
a trade union.” And again 
Otto is right, and my agree- 
ing with him, etc, etc. 

Each month when I look 
through the various dental 
magazines that appear, I read 
many articles where authors 
are bellowing about our code 
of ethics. The _ standard 
should be raised! They must 
be raised! They shall be 
raised! Such rot. 

There is not anything the 
matter with the code, the 


fault lies with the great 
amount of men that fail to 
live up to the codes properly. 
When such men get over the 
low and degrading habit of 
ever daring to charge, twen- 
ty-five and fifty cents for any 
part of their services, and 
even scorn at the dollar, then 
will they realize that their 
code is alright. Why man 
alive, the very thought of 
your making such lowly 
charges, places you upon the 
same level as a shoemaker 
and barber. It places the 
blacksmith above you, for his 
lowest charge is over a dollar 
in his regular routine work. 
Two dollars should be the 
minimum fee ever charged by 
us, and that so seldom that 
the mere writing of the figure 
‘two’ would cause us to hesi- 
tate and think how same is 
formed. I’ve been several 
years learning how to charge, 
and I feel that I am not near 
up to what I want to be yet, 
however, with the advent of 
each new year, especially 
since the war has caused such 
an increase (?) in the price 
of materials, I try to charge 
more and more, and when I 
see how easy it comes I feel 
like kicking myself for not 
having charged more, but I 
do not want to ‘pork it all’, I 
must be satisfied to go at it 
gradually, and believe me or 
believe me not, you cannot do 
it from the jump, unless you 
have fallen into a_ high- 
priced practice, and if you 
keep a good record of each 
case, you will be surprised to 
know how you can charge the 
same person almost twice as 
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much for the same sort of 
work at a later visit, provided 
the first work proved satis- 
factory. 

We will raise the dignity 
of the profession when we be- 
gin to charge for prescrip- 
tions and “cut out” the 
“throwing in” of a cleaning of 
the teeth where a fair amount 
of work has been done. Some 
patients seem to think that we 
owe them prophylactic treat- 
ment after we have filled sev- 
eral teeth for them. If the 
medical man removes a few 
ingrown hairs, and performs 
several other miner opera- 
tions, does he throw in part 
of his services for “lagnappe,” 
as it were? 

Lack of co-operation, and 
cut-throat prices is keeping 
the dental profession down, 
and the sooner we draft laws 
preventing dental parlors 
from proclaiming such ridic- 
uously low prices, the easier 
will it be for the dental pro- 
fession as a whole to raise 
their prices and standards at 
the same time. 

There are doctors, as well 
as dentists who have fam- 
ilies at home to support, but 
as a whole they are better off 
as they have a more uniform 
scale of price, and they at 
least make no charges of fifty 
and twenty-five cents, which 
in my opinion is one of the 
quickest means of placing our- 
selves upon an equal footing 
with other low paid wage 
earners. 

It is a problem that is wor- 
thy of some careful and con- 
scientious thinking and when 
some of the minds that per- 
sist in writing for the dental 


magazines telling us in the 
same old way how to mix 
cement, put in amalgam fill- 
ings, and such other time 
worn and stereotyped articles, 
devote their time to suggest- 
ing ways and means through 
which this difficulty can be 
eliminated, the whole of us 
would be lots better off and 
for once in awhile it would 
give us something new to 
read and discuss, and create 
such an agitation that the fric- 
tion caused therefrom would 
set some of the old ‘war 
hosses’ agoing, and before 
long, we would finally find 
some solution for this prob- 
lem that at present seems to 
be vexing quite a number of 
men in the dental profession. 

Through co-operation that 
is co-operation among the 
different state societies ap- 
pears to me to be the proper 
source through which this 
fault can be rectified, and if 
some definite plan is decided 
upon, and the members of the 
dental profession agree to it, 
they should then lend their 
moral and physical aid to 
maintain same. 

Well you’ve about enough 
of this, and for a certainty 
I’ve got more than enough of 
the odor of paint, and if I 
live through this without a 
touch of painter’s colic, I'll 
look into the immunity of 
same, and under an oath of 
secrecy I will divulge it to the 
profession. 

But seriously, we dentists 
as a whole ought to be paid 
better for our services, and in 
most instances it is our own 
fault, fostered and instilled by 
the pernicious habits of den- 
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tal colleges forcing us to noticed how often a painter 
charge such ridiculously low asks you the time of day, and 
fees while students there. how anxious he is to knock 
This degrading feature ought off when it is near ‘bean time’, 
to be eliminated, even if we as I heard one of them call it? 
were compelled to charge Be not like the painter: Be 
large imaginary fees, or else Clockwise. The successful 
have nothing whatsoever to man is the one who watches 
do with that end of it at all. the clock until he gets to 
The above is just a little work and then FORGETS 
food for thought, or for the IT. 
‘fish’, as the case might be, Moral: Yes, there is a lit- 
nevertheless it might afford tle moral to this story, even 
someone a more serious though you might need a 
thought that might really Philo Gubb, of the Corres- 
mean something. pondence school in detecting, 
By the way, have you ever _ to detect it. 





The Newark, N. J., Dental Clinic Association, in charge of the 
dental clinics which are supported by the city, submit the following 
report for the year ending December 31, 1915: 


During the past year the most important event was the moving of 
the Market Street Clinic to 346 East Ferry street in September. The 
Market Street Clinic rooms were entirely inadequate and the work 
accomplished was always below what it should have been. The new 
clinic rooms in Ferry street are larger, lighter, better ventilated and 
better located. Great satisfaction has already been shown both by the 
employees of the clinic and the patients received there. 


The operators at the three clinics are as follows: 74 Newton 
street, Drs. C. H. Garretson and G. M. Weaver in the mornings and 
Drs. S. Hirsch and J. Reich in the afternoons; 297 Orange street, Dr. 
Carrick in the morning and Dr. F. Manger in the afternoons; 346 
East Ferry street, Dr. C. Cook in the morning and Dr. B. Sweeney i in 
the afternoon. 

The nurses are the same as last year, Mrs. Nichols at Newton 
street, Mrs. Brandt at Ferry street, and Mrs. Cavanagh at Orange 
street. 

The inventory of the property held by the clinics at this date 
shows a value of $762.70 at Newton street; $816.82 at Orange street, 
and $656.95 at Ferry street. The total is $2, 236.47. Last year the in- 
ventory showed a total of $2,454.82, the difference being due to de- 
preciation. 

The following are the statistics for the year compared with those 
of IQI4: 


IQI5. I0914. 
Number of individuals treated ..............,0.0c00 10,076 7,690 
Number of temporary treatments .................20- 7,863 4,058 
NN RRO F OEE COTTE TOP ET TOE TTT POT OT 3,438 4,007 
RE ee sk we terme bien kamie 18,507 14,887 
en  ckeekebaded doa cea sia 8,655 9,873 
Number of other operations .........ccccccccccecees ap ee! 103 
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UP AND DOING 


A. J. McMACKIN, D.D.S., Waverly, Tenn. 


ag account of one man’s activities shows what can be accomplished when 

ets busy. Don’t wait for the other fellow, start something yourself. 

Ord: er some school posters of the publishers, Lee ‘Ss. Smith & Son Co., Pitts- 

rene | Pa., and ask the school authorities to hang one in each room. “Why 
stand ye idle all the day.” 


A» our people have been 

very much behind on 
the subject of mouth hygiene 
and dental education I sug- 
gested to the county superin- 
tendent of the public schools 
that we make an examination 
of the mouths of the chil- 
dren in the sixty-six schools 
of the county. 

Through my druggist, a 
St. Louis firm furnished me 
with 7,000 examination 
blanks; one record to be 
given to the pupil and one to 
be retained by us for future 
reference. We started a lit- 
tle late in the season and 
owing to that fact, and also 
that of not being able to 
leave the office too long at a 
time, we only examined twen- 
ty-one of the sixty-six schools, 
but with everything arranged 
and plans well laid, we will 
start again in July and con- 
tinue until the work is fin- 
ished. 

We examined about 700 
mouths in the twenty-one 
schools and found 4,710 temp- 
orary teeth, but did not count 
the cavities in them. There 
were I4,0II permanent teeth 
with 1914 cavities, some, of 
course, hopeless cases. 

There were 116 six year 
molars missing, sacrificed for 
the lack of knowledge of their 
importance. We found 127 
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cases of irregularities and a 
number of people seemed very 
much surprised when told 
their children’s teeth could be 
regulated without a great deal 
of pain. Only seventeen 
mouths could be classed as 
perfect, that is, twenty-eight 
sound, well formed teeth in 
proper alignment and mouths 
very well kept. Two boys, 
one twelve and one ten, had 
pyorrhea; their teeth were al- 
most completely covered with 
tartar. 

We tried to show the chil- 
dren the results of neglected 
mouths by a number of speci- 
mens and they seemed very 
much interested; all their 
questions were carefully 
answered. Where it was con- 
venient I would allow the 
children to watch the exam- 
ination and explain conditions 
and remedies. 

I am now devoting each 
Saturday to cleaning their 
teeth free of charge at my 
office and it is keeping me 
busy on those days. They are 
required to bring one of their 
parents so that they may see 
the conditions and have them 
explained. 

I am not doing this for my 
selfish advertising, but for 
dental education and to pro- 
mote the cause of oral hy- 
giene solely. 
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I am also doing this entire- 
ly without compensation, ex- 
pecting only to get my share 
of the results from education 
and getting better acquainted 
with the people. 

This work will be continued 
to completion this summer, 
with assistance of the teach- 


ers and the county superin- 
tendent who goes with me to 
every school. 

Anyone who can suggest 
plans better than these will 
be highly appreciated, and 
will be glad to report all our 
findings to Oral Hygiene 
when the work is completed. 





THE FORSYTH LOVING CUP 
SUBSCRIPTION FUND 





COMPLETE TO APRIL Ist, 1916 





Showing the amount subscribed by the dentists of each State. 
The editorial pages contain further information on this subject. 


me eee BO A bei i GUN. os cnc cVivetedvcss $180.30 
PORMAFWWOMA 2.6.06. LS pee? 32 oles es 127.20 

OS ee peeeree ED. 6s. hg Janets Eth 78.70 
Para eae Me, 0. «deme bein beh ei bees 72.25 
I a eS ok eheeene ee a eeet a eye 49.25 
Massachusetts ............. ae. co teases as wedge oe one 40.25 
Illinois ...... as uss cele aa a ee er 28.55 
cer citi ace dog hi ss SR ee ee ee eer er 25.50 
south Carolina ........... OS 16.00 
a ions i 55 nd & (Nl inal aot ice ont ee rea II.10 
SE eee ee NEM E e. An nc igloo PO 10.45 
Rhode Island ............. ee lS Bee ec Gls 8.85 
SD Bonds fs «os biesise "BGR TC errr ee ee 8.25 
EE in i'dohk eden idenes A Ee are er renee ae eee 7.59 
on wsew eens a Aa PE Re BOR ae Tye 7.50 
EE Pre oe oe ee a ee ees answers 6.75 
DES E50 fi clk oA bts aha mee OU eid 6.20 
IR ites 4 tnt plat enlace ee. i ectes hid be dhea bid sae 5-95 
i Deas ies las See ee SR RSE Rey PO 5.85 
nk odes cede ne a 636 —6— oe dee te snebemeanae 5.25 
EE. GOEL S AVES 8600 84 0 0dd o's eC t#PE ea bat Gas ewes 5-45 
West Virgiiia .......565.. mm SE dee ci AGIOS, 5.45 
eats x'a,0is odere's tee hia @ Oe 2) deta s dan Gea 5.05 
ER ne Pree | |. eben Reel eeeienbs 4.10 
he ols i Da de hs SE OPE REDEEM ED 3.85 
New Hampshire ........... 235 me ee ee eee 3.75 
MIR in Si Gd s dk ee dud<6e oe. Po! web Mla coaks 3.25 
I nad, ols rai inia bia d bia hte Bae Cr Ce 3.35 
NS Bi iii oe de iSin ae a 4" ssi glebeeiannnel 3.10 
District of Columbia....... — 6 6 Le bekennkeeeeeleans 3.00 
North Dakota ............. ae 6 OU Cf Sa desereeeeeahe paaee 2.25 
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THE HOPE OF THE NATION 


E. H. COTTER, D.D.S., Battle Creek, Mich. 


"THE following Note and of the nation depends on the 

Comment in your March environment of the babies at 
issue, “March 4th to 11th, is birth, their opportunity to 
announced as the dates of a develop into sturdy young 
nation-wide “Baby Week.” manhood and womanhood and 





A slogan has been adopted of 
—‘‘Save the Kiddies,” ‘“Bet- 
ter Babies, Better Homes, 
Better Cities,’ ‘Good Fare, 
Good Care and Good Air for 
Babies.” 

“The way to save the babies 
is to give the head of the 
family a living wage. Most 
parents are willing enough to 
save their babies, but income 
and the death rate of infants 
are closely co-related,” in- 
spires the following: 

If the babies are the hope 
of the nation, then the future 


upon their social and industri- 
al advantages to become effici- 
ent supporters of the home, 
the State and the nation. 

The babies today are con- 
fronting these conditions— 
thirty-seven per cent. of wives 
and mothers are working in 
industry. Eight to ten years 
in industry depletes the nor- 
mal function for motherhood. 
Babies of men who earn $10 
a week, die at the rate of 255 
per 1,000, while those of men 
who earn $25 a week die at 
the rate of 84 per 1,000. 
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In 1910, 6,500,000 wage la- 
borers in industry received 
an average of $527 per year, 
or $11 per week. The Indus- 
trial Relations Commission 
of 1915 reported that 79 per 
cent. of wage-earning fathers 
received less than $700 per 
year, or about $13 per week. 
This means that from one- 
half to two-thirds of their 
families were living below 
the standard of decent sub- 
sistence, while about one- 
third were living in poverty. 
Why these conditions? Why 
foster the factors in industry 
and society that are con- 
ducive to such conditions? 

What is being done to pro- 
vide a remedy? Absolutely 
nothing, except as we as in- 
dividuals or as_ individual 
organizations attempt to 
strengthen o ur _ economic 
status, midst the present in- 
dustrial confusion. 

It is useless to attempt to 
remedy the troubles by an in- 
crease 1n wages, because the 
wage is a cost to industry, it 
is one of the factors to be con- 
sidered is estimating the cost 
of products to the consumer. 

The present inequitable con- 
ditions are the result of oper- 
ations in industry, that have 
made it possible for 2 per 
cent. of us to come over to 60 
per cent., and 65 per cent. of 
us to own less than 5 per cent. 
of the created wealth of the 
nation, while 33 per cent. 
own no property. 


The reason why 65. per 
cent. of the people own less 
than 5 per cent. of our wealth, 
is because they have been re- 
ceiving only a wage that is. 
simply a fraction of the 
wealth by them produced, 
while the 33 per cent. own no 
property, because they have 
not been permitted to receive 
the small fraction. 


I know of only one good 
thing to do about it. It is 
this: So amend our present 
conditions that over 90 per 
cent. of us may have use of 
over 60 per cent. of our cre- 
ated wealth and that every 
adult male may be able to 
provide for a wife and for 
their children from infancy to 
maturity and at the same time 
provide a competency for old 
age; by so amending our cor- 
poration laws as to federally 
provide that the mutual prin- 
ciple of co-operation shall be 
carried through both the pro- 
duction and distribution ends 
of our corporations. 


We must come to know 
that such laws must privilege 
adult male citizens to acquire 
sufficient amount of the cre- 
ated wealth of the State, to 
maintain his social and eco- 
nomic stability as a good citi- 
zen and parent, that he may 
be a dependable factor to the 
stability and integrity of the 
home, the State and the na- 
tion; otherwise the hope of 
the nation becomes shattered. 
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THE TOOTHACHE 


The Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass., prints the following poem as sup- 
plied by one of its readers who copied it from an old scrap book: 


YF, yes, it aches—that rotten tooth! 
I’ll try no longer to conceal it; 
My face alone would tell the truth, 
But no one knows how much I feel it. 


There, shut the door! Confound the noise! 
“Yelp! Yelp:” Well, keep from under my feet. 
It seems as though those noisy boys 
Were mocking me, out in the street! 


I’d rather have all sorts of ills, 

With fever burns, and ague shakes, 
Take physic, drugs and patent pills, 

Than have this prince of ills—toothache. 


Oh, yes, I know ’tis all my fault! 

I should have had the puncture filled ; 
What’s that? A little table-salt? 

A bit of creosote distilled ? 


I’ve tried ’em both, and more today— 
That pain is tingling to my toes! 

Can get a better? Where I pray? 
Why, sure! at Jones’, I suppose. 


“Is Doctor Jones, the dentist in? 
An aching tooth has made me fret; 
But something seems to lull the pain— 
Perhaps, sir, you can save it yet.” 


“Too long neglected—must come out; 
A mere unhealthy, useless shell, 

*T will hurt a little, there’s no doubt, 
But when ’tis over you'll be well.” 


“Well, pull it easy, doctor, do! 
*T will not hurt much I think you said, 
The gum—why, you are cutting through! 
Oh! ouch! you’re pulling off my head!” 


The tooth is out: and once again 

The throbbing, jumping nerves are stilled, 
Hearer, would you avoid the pain? 

Then have your crumbling teeth well filled. 

















= EDITORIAL = 














WM. W. BELCHER, D.D.S., EDITOR 
186 Alexander Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE GOLDEN MILESTONE 


‘THE Loving Cup is an assured fact. We are on the last 
quarter and need $231.76 to make it an even thousand 
dollars. Can you spare that much? 

How does your State stand in the list, and are you sat- 
isfied with its position? Ten States contribute four-fifths of 
the total. Florida, Nevada and Delaware haven’t yet discov- 
ered the coin cards. I can’t quite figure it out. Are they in- 
different, too poor, or just plain busy? Florida has the North- 
ern visitors to help swell the exchequer, Delaware is coining 
money on war munitions, and Nevada has 52 dentists; but 
Wyoming, with 64, is represented by one man who sends in 
his quarter. Shake hands, Buddy; welcome to our happy 
fireside ! 

South Carolina, with 363 dentists, sends $16.00—four and 
a half cents each; North Carolina, with 482, sends 50 cents— 
one dentist in every ten gives a cent! Come on, boys—you 
fellows in North Carolina, Idaho, Arizona, Arkansas and New 
Mexico—get in line. It costs a dollar in the big tent! 


New York leads in the number of subscriptions and the 
total amount; she contributes four cents for each dentist. 
New Jersey, thanks to the efforts of Dr. Raymonde Albray 
and his co-workers, in forwarding a check of $64.75, covering 
the gift of 144 men, is really the leader, with seven cents for 
each dentist in the State. Connecticut is next; her average is 
six cents. Rhode Island is a small State, and so, too, is her 
contribution; but thanks to a check forwarded by the New- 
port Dental Society, amounting to $4.50, her State average is 
three cents. Good for little Rhodie. Other subscriptions are 
coming, and even New Jersey may have to look to her laurels. 
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Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky are in the advance 
guard, with an average of three cents. The Odontological 
Society of Western Pennsylvania have covered themselves 
with glory; an additional check brings their gift to $103.80, 
with more to come. They expect an average of 100 per cent. 
Here’s hopin’. 

Ohio barely leads New Jersey in amount subscribed. 
This is due to the work of Drs. Ebersole and Harris R. C. 
Wilson in securing the subscriptions of 141 members of the 
Cleveland Dental Society. This is good work, and we desire 
to thank these gentlemen. Dr. C. A. Bradshaw sends a check 
for $19.00, representing the gift of the dentists of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Good boy, Bradshaw! 

In answer to our appeal to “send something,” one dentist 
in Chicago used his coin card to forward a beer check. All 
right, brother, I’m game. I keep the check and add five cents 
to the list. Illinois needs the money. 

The subscription will close JUNE 1. The editor is 
ready and waiting. Send in your own individual offering and 
urge the matter for action at the next meeting of your society. 

It was intended to publish the names of each subscriber 
in the magazine, but we ask your indulgence, and when the 
complete returns have been received a list of subscribers will 
be printed with a special edition on fine paper to accompany 
the cup, and thus become a permanent record. Finally, we 
desire to thank our friends across the border; with an expens- 
ive war and a fund for equipment of their dental volunteers— 
Canadian Army Dental Corps—they gladly “do their bit.” 


Remember! Subscriptions close June 1, 1916. Every- 
body in? Play cards! 





An appeal to aid the surgeons, physicians and dentists of France 
who are working at the front in this European war, under terrific 
stress and improvised conditions with insufficiency of instruments and 
materials, has been sent out to the dental profession, accompanied by 
a letter from Wm. Dwight Tracy, D.D.S., New York City. All moneys 
subscribed to the fund will be without deduction for administration 
expenses. Up to April 1st about $7,000 had been received. Checks 
should be made out to J. P. Morgan & Co., for the P. S. D. Fund and 
addressed to P. S. D. Fund, No. 16 East 47th street, New York City. 





The anticathode tube of a new X-ray apparatus, recently exhibited 
at a session of the Berlin (Ger.) Medical Society, is made of pure 
wolfram and it is believed will greatly simplify Roentgen diagnosis and 
therapeutics. It consists of a spiral of wolfram enclosed in an iron 
cylinder, which is heated by a transformer. The apparatus is regulated 
with regard to the formation of hard or soft rays by means of the 
tension curve of the current and the elevation of temperature. It is 
absolutely noiseless and enables one to make a picture showing great 
detail and the work can be duplicated easily, a very important feature. 
Practically homogeneous rays can be produced. 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THE 
NATIONAL DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION 


fi HE March issue, Note and Comment Department, con- 

tained a short squib questioning the wisdom of the re- 
search committee in purchasing a $50,000 building to house its 
activities. While the whole profession have confidence in 
these men, and that they are and will continue to make good, 
professional wisdom does not necessarily imply business abil- 
ity ; too often to the contrary. 

A letter from Dr. Weston A. Price puts the matter in a 
different light. He says, in part: “In organizing this depart- 
ment we have followed the counsel of men of experience. We 
have been advised that if we hope to get endowments we must 
have four things— 

“1, A competent organization to trust funds. 

“2. A demonstration that we are competent to carry on 
worthy research work. 

‘2: Some property which gives us an entity and worthy 
of some admiration from our profession and the community. 

“4. The confidence and support from the dental profes- 
sion. 

“While it is true we could have secured ‘a few rented 
rooms in a third story, rear,’ which would have housed secre- 
taries and accommodated some research, that was the very 
thing that our advisers urged against, stating that we could 
more easily get endowments and pay for a building, such as 
we did secure, than we could get endowments for an institu- 
tion housed as you suggest. This has probably been verified, 
for in the few weeks since the Trustees decided to purchase 
this building over $22,000 of the $50,000 has been provided. 
Dr. Mayo, in his opening address, referred to the occasion 
as the most auspicious moment in the history of the dental 
profession, and stated to me personally his confidence in the 
ample endowment of the work.” 


The editor, to show that he is truly repentant, has for- 
warded $10.00 toward the building fund. ‘Go thou and do 


likewise.” 





The H. C. L. has not affected the radium market. Due to the re- 
search of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, radium has been reduced from 
$120,000 to $36,000 per grain. If it keeps coming down in price like 
this, we will be able to have a specimen under a glass dome for the 


front parlor. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


“Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains. 
Seize it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains.” 











The increase in value of soda benzoate from 24 cents a pound to 
the war price of $4.50 removes the last objection to its use aS a pre- 
servative. 





The war in Europe, with its draft of medical men, has had its 
effect on medical publications; many have given no signs of life since 
the war begun; others have changed from a weekly to monthly pub- 
lication. ‘ 





The horse is still with us in spite of the European war and the 
advent of the automobile. Some 26,500,000 are reported on farms and 
in the cities. This is 6,000,000 more than in 1900. The total value of 
all the horses in the country is $3,032,292,000, while the estimated value 
of the 1,800,000 automobiles in the U. S. is $1,260,000,000. 





A young man down East hung himself because some people found 
fault with him. Should this practice become general, the trees would 
be full of preachers, school teachers, doctors and editors. The 
preacher, doctor, teacher or editor that nobody finds fault with ought 
to hang himself, because he is dead anyway and don’t know it— 
Exchange. 





The luxuries of yesterday soon become the necessities of today, 
and we soon forget that things were any different and accept our bles- 
sings of the twentieth century as commonplace. The people of Bible 
times had few vegetables or fruits and no sugar to eat on them or pre- 
serve for a more auspicious occasion. Honey was the only sweetening 
and when cane sugar was first introduced it was called vegetable honey. 
Mothers did not have patent baby foods to give their infants and the 
child whose mother failed to supply milk of a suitable quality and 
quantity went down and out. Prolonged lactation was characteristic 
of most early people, all over the world. In the case of our American 
Indians, a most excellent reason existed, which did not always apply. 
There existed a large number of mammals in America, but no indi- 
genous mammal available as a source of milk supply, and until the 
discovery of America by Columbus there was an absolute blank in this 
respect. 

American Medicine says, “Excluding New York City with its large 
appropriation of over $3,000,000, the average expenditure for 250 cities 
in the U. S. was 27.3 cents per capita for distinctively protective health 
work, according to a recent report. The aggregate per capita rate was 
44.6 cents. The smaller cities have the lowest rate. Seattle, Wash., 
spends 98 cents, whilé Clinton, Iowa, spends three-fourths of one cent 
per capita.” Civic health can be purchased, the same as any other com- 
modity and at least 50 cents per capita is essential to any health pro- 
gram that protects. 








The initial number of a municipal health journal, to be known as 
Clean Living, will be issued by the Chicago health board. The first 
number, of 100,000 copies, will appear April Ist and distributed free 
through the schools and other channels. 33 
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The Dental Review for March contains an article by Clarence O. 
Simpson, M.D., D.D.S., entitled, “What is the Matter With Dentistry 
in St. Louis?” It was read before the St. Louis dental society and 
just how he escaped personal assault is a mystery to one who reads 
it. He accuses them of being lazy, overworked or too modest and 
that they exist in selfish obscurity. They do not clinic, write, or attend 
society meetings and the ex-presidents, after their term of office, “dis- 
appear from the haunts of men as completely as Charley Ross or a 
defeated candidate on the prohibition ticket.’ They hire outside den- 
tists to read papers and thus discourage home talent. They rarely at- 
tend the big meetings held elsewhere or take active part. He accuses 
them of not purchasing new equipment but content to practice “short- 
order dentistry” at “watch cleaning rates.” The mail order laboratories 
produce their artificial dentures and also the most of the fourteen 
teeth bridges, which are done from a “finger print.” He accuses them 
of “relating their miraculous achievements and exploiting some new 
method or appliance which the patient is led to believe original and 
exclusively used. According to authentic reports the cast inlay was 
invented by numerous local men, nitrous oxide analgesia was featured 
by others as a personal triumph, silicates were represented as ‘some- 
thing new I am using’ as recently as this month; emetin treatment has 
been used almost as much for self-examination as pyorrhea, and de- 
sensitizing paste (literature and self-removable labels notwithstand- 
ing) was compounded by several local Munchausens who cannot make 
a good mix of cement.” He takes a fling at the five dental schools in 
Missouri and fifty in the U. S. “Graduation from high school is 
largely a matter of serving time and does not determine the amount of 
education assimilated or aptitude of the student for a vocation.” He 
urges the members to specialize, to lay aside “small town jealousies 
and break into the big league.” “Then and not until then, will St. 
Louis cease to be a ‘whistling post’ or a ‘tank town’ in dentistry.” 


The conditions he describes are present everywhere and even the 
ministry has its unfit and incompetent. About twenty-five per cent. 
of us are placed right, the balance are round pegs in square holes and 
rattle around on the job like unto a pea in a hogshead. To a man 
up a tree, it looks as thought the dentists of St. Louis are an average 
product. Most of us need a cold douche occasionally to keep us up 
to the mark. Not every man who wields the hammer is inspired, most 
of them end up with a number and label in some State institution. 





Notwithstanding enormous development of copper mining, the 
price is steadily advancing and the demand continues. The Lake Su- 
perior district alone expects to produce 250,000,000 Ibs. of refined metal 
for the year 1916. A large part of this is for uses other than war 
purposes. Germany must have copper and domestic utensils; roofs 
and clock weights, as well as bells have gone to the melting pot. Cop- 
per coins in Europe have become a rarity and coins of this metal of 
any country are now, it is said, received in France as legal tender, and 
some cities have issued bills in two-cent, five-cent and ten-cent de- 
nominations. -Most of these coins have found their way to Germany. 
The German shortage may be inferred from the statement that copper 
obtained in this way costs them eighty cents per pound. 





Tungsten is said to have advanced from $600 to nearly $8,000 per 
ton, the highest price ever recorded for the metal. It is used in the 
production of high-grade tool steels and electric light manufacture. 
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The Buffalo Medical Journal observes that with the great reduc- 
tion in medical colleges and the diminution of medical students, due to 
the higher preliminary requirements, the supply of quacks treating dis- 
ease, is about the same. Where wisdom fears to return, unwisdom 
and ‘cupidity find ample room. Christian Science, osteopathy, optom- 
etry and chiropractic cults are widely practiced and gradually gaining 
an official status. Easy, cheap and low grade medical services are 
supplied as heretofore, with the difference that the market is no longer 
under the nominal control of the medical profession. The underworld 
of medicine still exists and thrives in spite of segregation. 





Millions who never knew the feel of a woolen garment are now clothed 
in this high-priced material, and as a result the supply is limited and 
almost impossible for the civilian to obtain without a fair admixture of 
cotton. Woolen garments are absolutely essential to the modern sol- 
dier, working in wet trenches, be he Prince or peasant. The effect of 
the European war is also felt in the boot and shoe industry and it is 
far reaching. Aside from the great amount of best quality leather re- 
quired by the armies in equipment for horses and men, the increase 
in footwear has been prodigious. Trench warfare is hard on shoes 
and they require frequent replenishing. Survivors of the war will 
prefer the modern civilized type of boot to the native pattern. The 
man who has been content in times of peace with the wooden article 
will demand the leather boot and it will be a problem to meet the 
market. Combinations of fibre, rubber and other ingredients are al- 
ready in common use to take the place of sole leather. It is claimed 
to be lighter, livelier and longer wearing, also it is much cheaper. 
Leather is becoming scarcer every day, and while the price is high, 
it is likely to advance steadily and the use of the substitute material 
will become a well fixed practice in shoe making. Sole leather and 
the woolen garment have gone to war. 





A camp university was inaugurated on February 13th under the 
auspices of the Italian government, and was attended by 400 medical 
students. The aim of the “Camp University” is to enable the last 
two year medical students serving in the Italian army to continue their 
medical studies and keep up their courses. The list of professors in- 
cludes some of the leading scientists of Italy. Barracks have been 
provided for the students’ lodgings; the lectures are to be given in 
town halls and other buildings. The base hospitals for sick and 
wounded and those treating nervous and mental diseases offer most 
excellent facilities for teaching and practice. 





And now they are trying to bedevil the family hen; have her 
produce self-preserving eggs and put the cold storage man out of busi- 
ness. The lady hen is fed capsules containing urotropin and this is 
deposited in the egg, where it is changed into formalin. The poultrymen 
first discovered that the gaily bedecked rooster was not necessary for 
egg production and in his absence the number of eggs was increased. 
With the banishment of her consort and this new drug administration, 
life will have lost its charm to the litile black hen. 





Provost Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, is figuring’ on 
increasing the fees of the student body of some 7,000. The cost of 
maintaining the college is decidedly on the increase and this action will 
be necessary unless added appropriations are secured from the State 
or private sources. The fees of the average dental school have been 
doubled in the last twenty years and it would seem that the end is 
not yet. 
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The legislative committee of the National Dental Association are 
concentrating its efforts towards raising the status and increasing the 
efficiency of the Army Dental Corps. Members of the committee have 
appeared before beth Senate and House legislative bodies having these 
matters in charge and urged the incorporation of their recommenda- 
tions in the general defense bill. You are requested to telegraph your 
senators to urge Senator Chamberlain, in charge of the general de- 
fense bill, to take such action. 





The dental committee of the Bridgeport Bdard of Health is re- 
sponsible for a _ sixteen-page illustrated booklet, “Cleanliness and 
Wholesome Foods Prevent Dental Decay.” The pamphlet is addressed 
to the parents, and besides illustrations showing correct and incorrect 
table manners, tables of foods for children from six to twelve years. 
and model menus are given. Copies may be had by addressing the 
committee, inclosing a two-cent stamp. 





An announcement appearing in the Pittsburgh daily press stated 
that Dr. C. C. Vogt, of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, had 
discovered a new filling material possessing the plastic qualities of 
cement with the appearance and characteristics of porcelain and the 
durability of gold. This has been accomplished under a fellowship 
acquired by the Lee S. Smith & Son Mfg. Co. with the view of devel- 
oping a material of the characteristics described. The announcement 
was somewhat premature as it is proposed to furnish samples of the 
new material to a thousand prominent dentists throughout the United 
States, for purpose of actual test in the mouth and it will be a year 
or more before it is offered for sale. 





Columbia University, through its alliance with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, has voted unanimously in favor of establish- 
ing a dental department, which will be the first University Dental 
School in New York City. Admission requirements will be the same 
as the medical department and the course will be four years. 





What’s in a name? A popular brand of condensed milk was ad- 
vertised in Central America, but the English-reading population of 
British Honduras would have none of it. The label bore the notice, 
“Made at our plant.” To the native this meant the milk was artificial 
and made from a plant. The label was changed and the brand is one 


of the best sellers. 





Many changes have taken place in the industrial world as a result 
of the war, but none so dramatic as that which has caused glycerine 
to change places with soap. Glycerine has long been considered a by- 
product in soap making and sold at about twenty cents per pound and 
since the war it is quoted at sixty-five cents. As a result, glycerine is 
the main object and soap a by-product, and if things continue, the 
price will be so low that the corner grocery will be giving a cake with 
each purchase, or the “thirst parlor” with each five-cent drink. Abso- 
lute embargoes on exports of glycerine from France, Great Britain, 
Germany and Austria have long operated to keep stocks at a minimum 
in this country. Great Britain has also placed an embargo upon all 
vegetable oils from which crude grades of glycerine might be ex- 
tracted. The making of dynamite and other high explosives are im- 
possible without glycerine. Its value in explosives is brought home to 
the lay mind in the statement that Germany has, for nearly a year past, 
skimmed all sewers and now horses are being boiled to get fats for the 


purpose of making glycerine. , 
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It is estimated that 12,000 medical men are with the British army. 


800 dentists are busy attending to the teeth of the German soldiers. 
Just how many are with the Allies is not known. Modern sanitary 
science has had a great try out and proved its worth in the prevention 
and suppression of disease in these great armies and this under the 
most trying conditions. In every war, previous to this, more men were 


incapacitated by disease than the bullets of the enemy. 





The first annual report of the Forsyth Infirmary for Children, a 


sixteen-page pamphlet, is full of detail and useful information. 


clinical statement for 1915 is as follows: 
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Little Mary, who had passed a 
long, hard day in caring for 
baby, said, “Mamma, if the 
angels bring any more babies 
around here, don’t you take 
them.”—W. R., Paris, Ky. 





A certain laundry company re- 
cently published the following 
advertisement : 

“Don’t kill your wife. Let us 
do your dirty work.”—M. E. O., 
Northampton, Mass. 





An Irishman, fond of a joke, 
seeing a notice displayed in a 
store, saying that everything was 
sold by the yard, asked the clerk 
for “a yard of milk.” 

Not in the least set back, the 
shopman slipped his finger in 
some milk and drew a line a yard 
long on the _ counter. 
much?” asked Mike. 
cents,” was the reply. 

“All right, roll it up and [ll 
take it,” said Mike—O. A. W., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





An old negro janitor of a fash- 
ionable church, approached the 
minister and said to him: “Massa, 
I is been here wif you—all so 
long. I want to jine the church.” 

The minister knowing the con- 
gregation’s views on social equal- 
ity, and not desiring to hurt his 
feelings, said: “Uncle, go home 
and ask the Lord if he wishes 
you to join this church” — 

The following day, the minister 
asked: “Uncle, did you ask the 
Lord?” 

“T sho did,” was the reply. 
“What did he say?” asked he. 

“Parson, the Lord done told 
me dat He been trying foh forty 
years and He ain’t been done able 
to get in this here church, so He 
figgered it would be a mighty 
hard job foh me.”—C. W. K.,, 
Boston, Mass. 


Two Southern gentlemen were 

discussing, in the presence of 
Henry, an old family negro, sani- 
tary measures and the suppres- 
sion of the house fly as a menace 
to health, etc. Finally, the con- 
versation was directed to old 
Henry; “Henry, you remember 
when you used to shoo the flies 
off the dinner table with a peach 
brush?” “Yas, sah, I sho do.” 
“And you remember when you 
used to rake the flies out of your 
molasses with your knife and 
keep on eating, too, don’t you?” 
“Yes, sah, I do ’member dat.” 
“You wouldn’t think of doing 
that now, would you, Henry?” 
“No, sah, I sho wouldn’t. I’d use 
ma fork.”"—G. A. M., Forest, 
Miss. 





_In the early days of “circuit 
riding,” a Methodist minister on 
his way to deliver a sermon at 
the country school house and an 
invitation to dinner with one of 
the natives, discovered a small 
boy working in desperate haste 
with pick and shovel, in a field 
close to the road. The clergy- 
man began to upbraid the boy 
for Sabbath breaking and asked 
him what he was trying to do. 
“Digging out this woodchuck,” 
was the reply. “Do you expect 
to get him?” asked the minister. 
“Expect to get him. Why I’ve 
got to get him! The preacher’s 
goin’ to be at our house to din- 
ner and we're all out of fresh 
meat.”—J. H. .. Rochester, 
a FF 





Father: “What did you and 
John talk about last night, dear?” 

Daughter: “Oh, we _ talked 
about our kith and kin.” 

Small Brother: “Yes, pop I 
heard ’em. He said, ‘Kin I have 
a kith?’ and she said, ‘You kin’” 
—J. L. A., El Paso, Texas. 


















